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Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





U.S. and U.K. Propose Banning Nuclear Tests in Atmosphere 


SOVIET RESUMPTION OF WEAPONS TESTS CALLED STRATEGY OF TERROR 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, AUGUST 30 


White House press release dated August 80 

The Soviet Government’s decision to resume 
nuclear weapons testing? will be met with deepest 
concern and resentment throughout the world. 
The Soviet Government’s decision to resume 
nuclear weapons testing presents a hazard to every 
human being throughout the world by increasing 
the dangers of nuclear fallout. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s decision to resume nuclear weapons test- 
ing is in utter disregard of the desire of mankind 
for a decrease in the arms race. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s decision to resume nuclear weapons test- 
ing presents a threat to the entire world by 
increasing the dangers of a thermonuclear holo- 
caust. The Soviet Government’s decision to re- 
sume nuclear weapons testing indicates the 
complete hypocrisy of its professions about gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

For 3 years world attention has centered on the 
negotiations in Geneva for a treaty to secure an 
end to nuclear testing. Until last March it ap- 
peared that slow but encouraging progress had 
been made. At that time the Soviet Union re- 
versed its own earlier positions on key issues, re- 
fused to discuss seriously the genuine efforts made 
by the United States and the United Kingdom to 
meet known Soviet views, and blocked the path 
toward a nuclear test ban treaty. In order to 
avoid missing any possible opportunity to arrive 
at an agreement, the United States and the United 
Kingdom remained at the negotiating table. Only 
this week Ambassador Dean has made additional 


*The Soviet Union announced its decision to resume 
testing on Aug. 31 (Moscow time) and began a series of 
tests in the atmosphere on Sept. 1. 
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U.S. Resumes Nuclear Testing 
in Laboratory and Underground 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated September 5 


In view of the continued testing by the Soviet 
Government, I have today [September 5] ordered 
the resumption of nuclear tests, in the laboratory 
and underground, with no fallout. In our efforts to 
achieve an end to nuclear testing, we have taken 
every step that reasonable men could justify. In 
view of the acts of the Soviet Government, we must 
now take those steps which prudent men find es- 
sential. We have no other choice in fulfillment of 
the responsibilities of the United States Government 
to its own citizens and to the security of other free 
nations. Our offer to make an agreement to end 
all fallout tests remains open until September 9. 











proposals in the hope of moving toward a test ban 
under effective international control. Urgent dis- 
cussion of this issue had been scheduled at United 
States initiative at the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly in the hopes that constructive 
debate could show the way to surmount the im- 
passe at Geneva. 

The pretext offered by the announcement for 
Soviet resumption of weapons testing is the very 
crisis which they themselves have created by 
threatening to disturb the peace which has existed 
in Germany and Berlin. It is not the first time 
they have made such charges against those who 
have dared to stand in the way of Soviet aggres- 
sion. In addition, the announcement links the 
Soviet resumption of testing with threats of mas- 
sive weapons which it must know cannot intimi- 
date the rest of the world. 
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The purpose and motivation of this Soviet be- 
havior now seems apparent: The Soviet Govern- 
ment wished to abandon serious negotiations in 
order to free its hand to resume nuclear weapons 
testing. 

The United States continues to share the view 
of the people of the world as to the importance 
of an agreement to end nuclear weapons tests 
under effective safeguards. Such an agreement 
would represent a major breakthrough in the 
search for an end to the arms race. It would stop 
the accumulation of stockpiles of ever more power- 
ful weapons. It would inhibit the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other countries with its in- 
creased risks of nuclear war. 

These results, with their prospects for reducing 
the possibility of a nuclear war, have been blocked 
by the Soviet unilateral decision to resume nuclear 
testing. The Soviet Union bears a heavy respon- 
sibility before all humanity for this decision, a 
decision which was made in complete disregard of 
the United Nations. The termination of the mora- 
torium on nuclear testing by the Soviet unilateral 
decision leaves the United States under the neces- 
sity of deciding what its own national] interests 
require. 

Under these circumstances, Ambassador Arthur 


Dean is being recalled immediately from Geneva. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, AUGUST 31 


White House press release dated August 31 

The President met this morning [August 31] 
with members of the National Security Council 
and with congressional leaders to discuss the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing by the Soviet Union. 
It was recognized that the Soviet announcement 
was primarily a form of atomic blackmail, de- 
signed to substitute terror for reason in the present 
international scene. 

What the Soviet Union is obviously testing is 
not only nuclear devices but the will and deter- 
mination of the free world to resist such tactics 
and to defend freedom. 

The President is entirely confident that the size 
of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile and the ca- 
pabilities of individual weapons and delivery 
systems are wholly adequate for the defense needs 
of the United States and of the free world. 

The President shares the disappointment regis- 
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tered throughout the world that serious and sus- 
tained attempts to ban nuclear testing have come 
to this abrupt end. 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR H. DEAN, 
SEPTEMBER 1? 


White House press release dated September 1 


In recent weeks, Chairman Khrushchev has been 
boasting about a hundred megaton bomb, a 
weapon far too large for military objectives. Two 
days ago the Soviet Government announced its 
intention to resume nuclear tests. 

These events, at a time when the world could 
have had a workable treaty banning nuclear ex- 
plosions, show a determined Soviet purpose to rest 
its future policy on the terrorization of humanity. 

The Soviet policy is the policy of overkill. But 
the Soviet Government underestimates the people 
of the world if it thinks they will capitulate to a 
strategy of blackmail and terror. 


JOINT U.S.-U.K. PROPOSAL, SEPTEMBER 3 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated September 3 


The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom propose 
to Chairman Khrushchev that their three govern- 
ments agree, effective immediately, not to conduct 
nuclear tests which take place in the atmosphere 
and produce radioactive fallout. 

Their aim in this proposal] is to protect mankind 
from the increasing hazards from atmospheric 
pollution and to contribute to the reduction of in- 
ternational tensions. 

They urge Chairman Khrushchev to cable his 
immediate acceptance of this offer and his cessation 
of further atmospheric tests. 

They further urge that their representatives at 
Geneva meet not later than September 9 to record 
this agreement and report it to the United Nations. 
They sincerely hope that the Soviet Union will 
accept this offer, which remains open for the period 
indicated. 


2 Made at the White House following a meeting with 
President Kennedy. Ambassador Dean is U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests. 
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They point out that with regard to atmospheric 
testing the United States and the United King- 
dom are prepared to rely upon existing means of 
detection, which they believe to be adequate, and 
are not suggesting additional controls. But they 
reaffirm their serious desire to conclude a nuclear 
test ban treaty, applicable to other forms of test- 
ing as well, and regret that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has blocked such an agreement. 


U.S. Releases 1947 Report of Soviet 
Agreement on Berlin Air Corridors 


Press release 603 dated September 1 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Recent allegations both by Soviet and East Ger- 
man officials concerning flights by Allied military 
and civilian aircraft to and from West Berlin have 
led to a number of inquiries regarding the nature 
of arrangements with the U.S.S.R. concerning the 
air corridors. 

Allied rights regarding air access to and from 
Berlin stem from the joint nature of the occupa- 
tion of Germany, as confirmed by quadripartite 
discussions and agreements. That these agree- 
ments created rights of unrestricted flight by Al- 
lied aircraft in the corridors was fully understood 
by all concerned. 

This is clearly revealed in a Soviet report en- 
titled “Flights of Allied Aircraft over German 
territory” which was prepared in connection with 
the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in Mos- 
cow in 1947, The Department regards it appropri- 
ate in the circumstances to release this document. 

At the time in question, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France had recommended 
that aviation facilities should be established for 
other friendly nations to operate in Germany. The 
Soviet Government disagreed with this recommen- 
dation on the ground that existing arrangements 
were adequate. In support of this position the 
Soviets prepared the attached report. It will be 
noted that the language of the report explicitly 
asserts the Soviet Government’s recognition that 


1... . questions relating to “Freedom of Flight over 
Germany” and unrestricted flying by aircraft of Allied 
and friendly nations over German territory have been 
repeatedly discussed by the agencies of the Allied Control 
Council. 
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2. A decision was taken after quadripartite agreement 

had been reached, to allot three air corridors: 
BERLIN-HAMBURG 
BERLIN-BUCKEBURG 
BERLIN-FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN 

for unrestricted flights by Allied aircraft over the Soviet 

Zone of Occupation in Germany. 

It should be further noted that no reference was 
made in the report that these corridors were to be 
provided “temporarily,” as is alleged in the Soviet 
note of August 23, 1961.1. Nor was there any dis- 
tinction made between military and civilian air 


traffic. 


TEXT OF SOVIET REPORT 


APPENDIX ‘B’ TO 
DOCS/SEC (47) 33 


5 February 1947 
(Translation) 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
Combined Services Directorate 


SOVIET REPORT 
on the history of the question “Flights of Allied Aircraft 
over German territory” which has been discussed in the 
Agencies of the Allied Control Council in Germany. 
Section IV, Economic Problems, Part 8, paragraph (d). 


To the Economic Directorate: 

1. Up to the present time questions relating to “Freedom 
of Flight over Germany” and unrestricted flying by air- 
craft of Allied and friendly nations over German territory 
have been repeatedly discussed by the agencies of the 
Allied Control Council. 

2. A decision was taken after quadripartite agreement 
had been reached, to allot three air corridors: 


BERLIN-HAMBURG 

BERLIN-BUCKEBURG 

BERLIN-FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN 
for unrestricted flights by Allied aircraft over the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation in Germany. All flights by aircraft 
of Allied and friendly nations from Berlin in other direc- 
tions over the Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany have 
been made after individual clearances have been agreed by 
the Soviet Military Administration, and no complaints in 
respect of these flights have been made by the Allied and 
friendly Governments. 

8. As a result of an agreed decision a quadripartite 
directing body, “The Berlin Air Safety Center” was set up 
to direct and organize the safety of flight over German 
territory, and the necessary rules and instructions for 
regulating flights were drawn up. (See Papers-DAIR/ 
P(46)18, DAIR/M(45)13, Item 11(a), DAIR/P(46) 132, 
DAIR/P (46)10 Revised, DAIR/P(45)71 Second Revise, 
and DAIR/P(46) 113). 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 483. 





THE SOVIET DELEGATION CONSIDERS: 

(a) that the above-mentioned agreed decisions fully 
meet the aviation requirements of the Allied Occupying 
Authorities at this stage of the occupational regime in 


Germany. 
(b) that the proposals of the U.S., British and French 


Delegations on “Freedom of Flight over Germany” and 
“The Setting up of Special Agencies” on a quadripartite 
basis for the establishment and direction of the civil 
aviation of other nations in Germany is inexpedient and 
premature at this stage of the occupational regime in 


Germany. 
The future development of “Civil Aviation by other 


Nations in Germany,” and “Special Agencies for the Di- 
rection of this Aviation,” and the adoption of new legis- 
lation therefor, can only be possible after a joint decision 
has been reached by the Allied Governments and special 
instructions on this matter have been given to the Allied 
Control Council in Germany. 


United States Protests 
Border Closings in Berlin 


Press release 599 dated August 28 
Following is the text of the letter from US. 


Ambassador Walter C. Dowling at Bonn to Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail G. Pervukhin concerning the 


closure of points along the East Berlin-West 
Berlin border as delivered August 262 Identical 
letters were delivered by the Ambassadors of the 
United Kingdom and France. 


Dear Mr. Ampassavor: I should like to draw 
your serious attention to the recent measures taken 
by the East German authorities, related to travel 
from West to East Berlin. In addition to pur- 
porting to limit even more severely the crossing 
points for residents of West Berlin and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, these measures would 
limit foreigners, diplomats, and civilian or mili- 
tary members of the Allied forces to a single cross- 
ing point. The regulations issued by the East 
German authorities also warn all persons to remain 
100 meters away from the sector boundary. 

These flagrantly illegal measures have as their 
purpose further sealing off of East Berlin and 
East Germany from the free world. They are in 
clear violation of quadripartite status of Berlin. 

I should in particular like to remind you of your 
responsibility for unrestricted access by Allied 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 431. 
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forces to East Berlin. In allowing the East Ger- 
man authorities to attempt to limit them to one 
crossing point, you have condoned an action which 
violates a solemn agreement to which your govern- 
ment was signatory. 

I solemnly protest against the measures de- 
scribed above and insist that you take the necessary 
steps to insure continued unrestricted access to 
East Berlin without hindrance as to place or time. 
I also urge you with the utmost seriousness to 
warn the East German authorities of the dangers 
of their pretention to prohibit movement within 
100 meters of the Western side of the sector bound- 
ary. Any attempt to enforce this illegal prohibi- 
tion could only have the most serious consequences. 

Very truly yours, 


Water C. Downe 


President Sends Message to Conference 
of Nonalined Nations at Belgrade 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy which was read on September 1 at 
the opening session of the Conference of Non- 
alined Nations meeting at Belgrade. 


It is always encouraging when responsible world 
leaders join together to consider the problems that 
beset mankind. We recognize that most of the 
countries at Belgrade do not consider themselves 
committed on certain of the issues which confront 
us today. But we do know that they are commit- 
ted to the United Nations Charter. The people of 
the United States share this commitment. We 
know that those gathering in Belgrade are com- 
mitted to finding a way to halt the waste of the 
earth’s resources in the building of the implements 
of death and destruction, and the people of the 
United States have constantly pledged themselves 
to this goal. 

We believe that the peoples represented at this 
conference are committed to a world society in 
which men have the right and freedom to deter- 
mine their own destiny, a world in which one 
people is not enslaved by the other, and in which 
the powerful do not devour the weak. The Ameri- 
can people share that commitment. We have 
pledged the influence of this nation to the aboli- 
tion of exploitation in all of its forms. The 
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peoples represented at Belgrade are committed to 
achieving a world of peace in which nations have 
the freedom to choose their own political and 
economic systems, and to live their own way of life, 
and since our earliest beginnings this nation has 
shared that commitment. 


Africa, Asia, and Berlin 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY BOWLES! 
Press release 570 dated August 15 


On Saturday I returned from a 20-day journey 
that took me to Africa, the Middle East, and south 
Asia.? I would like to tell you something about 
my trip and to share with you some of my strong- 
est impressions of a very stimulating journey. 

The primary purpose of this trip was to enable 
representatives from the State Department, our 
foreign aid agency, the United States Information 
Agency, and the Defense Department to discuss 
a wide range of policy and administrative ques- 
tions with our American ambassadors and their 
chief assistants. 

In Lagos we conferred with all American mis- 
sion chiefs in Africa south of the Sahara. In 
Nicosia we met with mission chiefs from north 
Africa and the Middle East, and in New Delhi 
with those from south Asia and portions of south- 
east Asia. From South Africa to Malaya a total 
of 46 independent countries were represented, 
nearly half of all those in which we have overseas 
missions. 

In October we will hold similar meetings in 
Latin America; in December we will visit the Far 
East to meet with our ambassadors and their chief 
assistants there. 


Dual Purpose of Trip 

As you know, ambassadorial conferences are not 
new. In this crucial period, however, these ex- 
panded meetings had a special significance. 


1 Made before the National Press Club at Washington, 


D.C., on Aug. 15. 
*¥or an announcement of Mr. Bowles’ trip, see BULLE- 


Tin of Aug. 7, 1961, p. 246. 
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All this and much more the leaders of Belgrade 
have in common. This and much more the people 
of the United States have in common with them. 
So for myself, and I am sure for the American 
people, I express the hope that their deliberations 
there will bring us all nearer these goals. 


In late May President Kennedy wrote each of 
our ambassadors a letter in which he reaffirmed the 
ambassador’s personal responsibility for the ef- 
ficient and effective conduct of all U.S. activities 
in the country of his assignment. ‘These three 
regional meetings gave our ambassadors an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the scope and nature of their 
increasingly varied responsibilities. My State De- 
partment colleagues and I, and representatives of 
the foreign aid, information, and military pro- 
grams, which are now under their jurisdiction, 
outlined our plans and answered their questions. 

There was also a detailed discussion of the for- 
eign policy objectives of the Kennedy administra- 
tion and the specific application of these objectives 
to each country and region. Particular emphasis 
was given to the extraordinary new forces with 
which all our efforts abroad must cope: the surging 
tide of nationalism and rising expectations 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere, the rise of 
Soviet military and industrial power, the expan- 
sionist threat of Communist China, and the revolu- 
tion in weapons and technology. 

Once again I was tremendously impressed by 
our Foreign Service officers and our other officials 
abroad. What a hard-working, competent, and 
effective group of Americans they are! At each 
meeting our representatives were alert to the 
nature and magnitude of the challenge and eager 
to find ways to improve our performance. There 
was general agreement that this experiment in 
communication between Washington and our 
overseas missions was a success. 

But my trip had a second purpose as well. It 
provided an opportunity for intensive visits with 
influential leaders of several nations which are 
unalined in the cold-war struggle, among them 
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Prime Ministers Nehru of India and Nu of Burma 
and Presidents Tito of Yugoslavia and Makarios 
of Cyprus. 

We talked about many problems, including of 
course the crisis in Berlin. Seen from Asian and 
African capitals, the Berlin crisis takes on a sig- 
nificance that goes far beyond our position in 
Europe. To this point I shall return in a 
moment. 


What Are Soviets Seeking in Germany? 


First let us consider the more immediate impli- 
cations of Mr. Khrushchev’s maneuvers. 

At no time since World War IT has our nation 
been more directly and dangerously challenged 
than we are today in regard to our commitments 
to the people of West Berlin. Here in the heart 
of Europe—the cockpit of two world wars in a 
single generation—is a direct, total confrontation 
between the two greatest nuclear powers. 

This is a challenge to which only one response 
is possible: We must adhere to our treaty rights; 
we must honor our commitments. Our word has 
been pledged to the free people of West Berlin. 
Unless we stand by that pledge, our word will not 
again be trusted by threatened peoples anywhere. 

In his recent speech * President Kennedy defined 
the terms of our response: We will carry out our 
promise to the people of West Berlin. If neces- 
sary we will meet force with force. But we will 
never close the door to honorable negotiation 
toward peace in central Europe or anywhere else. 

In each country we visited on my trip, the dis- 
cussions returned again and again to the central 
question: What are the Soviets seeking? Why 
have they chosen to move so far along this reckless 
path? 

For several years now Mr, Khrushchev has been 
proposing what he describes as “competitive co- 
existence” between the Communist and non- 
Communist nations of the world. Such competi- 
tion, he has boasted, will demonstrate the ability 
of a Communist society to surpass a free society 
in economic growth and political stability, in edu- 
cation and in cultural development. 

Oddly enough, what we have had for the past 
15 years—right in Mr. Khrushchev’s own front 
yard—is precisely the competition he has been 
seeking. Since 1945 two Germanies—the one free 
and democratic, the other governed by a full- 


* Ibid., Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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fledged Communist regime—have existed side by 
side. 

What has been the result ? 

Today in West Germany we have one of the 
great success stories of modern times—a free, 
prosperous, and stable society of enormous vitality 
and promise. 2 

In contrast, East Germany stands as a pathetic 
failure, characterized by lagging industrial de- 
velopment, political unrest, intellectual sterility, 
the frustration of its people, and their outspoken 
contempt for the Communist system. 

Every day, until the border was closed, many 
hundreds of East Germans had been leaving their 
homes in what, according to Mr. Khrushchev, 
should by now be a Communist utopia to begin 
their lives anew in what, according to the Com- 
munist book, should be a capitalistic cesspool in 
West Germany. 

These rebels against the Communist system can 
hardly be described as bloated capitalists. On 
the contrary, most of them are young people in 
their teens and twenties and thirties—men and 
women who for 15 years have presumably been 
brainwashed in Communist schools and universi- 
ties. 

It is, in fact, to contain the unfortunate East 
Germans that Khrushchev has now ringed Berlin 
with Soviet troops to make sure the borders re- 
main closed. 

This migration has been far more than a daily 
irritant to Khrushchev and Ulbricht. It repre- 
sented in the most dramatic way a daily “pleb- 
iscite” which the Communists could never hope to 
win. 

So here in the very heart of Europe we have 
had the competition for which Khrushchev has 
been pleading, and the results are clear: Com- 
munism has failed. 

It is also clear that Mr. Khrushchev is a poor 
loser. Indeed he is now asking us to bail him out 
of his failure by agreeing to abandon the free 
people of West Berlin to the same system which 
has brought such misery to the people of East 
Germany. 


Implications of Threat to Berlin 

For the last 3 weeks I have drummed these facts 
home in press conferences, in speeches, and in 
private discussions in Lagos, Rangoon, New Delhi, 
and Nicosia. 
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I found that when we speak of America’s legal 
right to remain in Berlin few Asians and Africans 
are impressed. But when we stress our role as 
defenders of the right of the West Berliners to 
make their own decisions, then faces light up and 
heads nod. For Asians and Africans know that 
self-determination is basic to their own inde- 
pendence. 

To those who minimized the situation on the 
ground that West Berlin is only part of a city and 
not a country, I pointed out that there are 21 
members of the United Nations with populations 
smaller than that of West Berlin and 58 with a 
smaller gross national product. 

Now, the very intensity of our commitment to 
the freedom of the people of West Berlin poses a 
problem for us in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. In our proper preoccupation with the princi- 
ple of self-determination in Berlin, there is the 
danger that we may be persuaded to lessen our 
support for similar principles elsewhere. 

President Kennedy recognized the urgent need 
to resist such pressures in his recent address to the 
Nation. “If new threats in Berlin or elsewhere,” 
he warned, “should cause us to weaken our pro- 
gram of assistance to the developing nations who 
are also under heavy pressure from the same 
source, or to halt our efforts for . . . disarmament, 
or to disrupt or slow down our economy, or to 
neglect the education of our children, then those 
threats will surely be the most successful and least 
costly maneuver in Communist history.” 

These are critically important words which 
should be read thoughtfully by every American, 
by every legislator, policymaker, and administra- 
tor. 

The second dimension of the Berlin crisis there- 
fore is clear: In the weeks and months ahead we 
must not permit the problem of Germany to divert 
us from the broader struggle, to build a world in 
which freedom of choice is increasingly possible. 


Misconceptions of U.S. Foreign Policy 

A few years ago it was fashionable to discuss 
foreign affairs in terms of the so-called “Europe- 
firsters” and the “Asia-firsters.” Another distinc- 
tion that enjoyed a certain vogue was the idea that 
our foreign policies must be either “realistic” or 
“moral,” and that they cannot be both at the same 
time. I am concerned that we may drift back into 
this sterile argument. Today the notion that 
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Americans must choose between Europe and some 
other continent or between policies that are either 
“realistic” or “moral” is sheer nonsense, 

The economic interdependence of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is great and growing. 
Under the threat of nuclear obliteration, the inter- 
ests, hopes, and fears of people everywhere are 
constantly bringing us closer together—whatever 
our differences of color, race, religion, income, or 
perspective. 

We can and must maintain our commitments in 
Europe. We can and must develop equally im- 
portant ties with Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

At the same time we must recognize that moral- 
ism and realism in foreign affairs, far from being 
opposite choices, are two sides of the same coin. 
Nevertheless, I found the widespread fear that 
America may lose sight of these two essential 
truths. 

In many discussions I heard the United States 
described as trapped between traditional demands 
on our revolutionary conscience in regard to 
emerging new nations on the one hand and our 
need to work closely with our European friends 
and allies on the other. 

Although this is a gross distortion of the prob- 
lems we face, we should remember that it is one 


in which the Communists have always placed 
great faith. In 1920 Lenin said that “America 
cannot come to terms with other countries because 
they are separated by a profound economic rift, 


because America is richer than the others. .. .” 


Some years later Stalin repeated the theme in a 
different form by predicting that “the backs of the 
British (meaning that of the West) will be broken 
not on the banks of the Thames, but on the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the Yangtse.” 

Khrushchev subscribes to the same thesis. In 
his Vienna talks with President Kennedy* he 
stressed that much of the world is undergoing pro- 
found revolutionary change. The Soviet Union, 
he said, supports this process and works to shape it 
and encourage it, while America fears it and there- 
fore alines itself with a status quo which is 
doomed. Eventually this process will result in 
the triumph of communism and the collapse of 
America’s position throughout the world, he 


asserted. 


‘For background, see ibid., June 26, 1961, p. 991. 





Lessons of American Revolution 


Mr. Khrushchev’s challenge cannot lightly be 
dismissed. Indeed, we can meet it successfully 
only if we have the perception to study the lessons 
of our own history and the wit and courage to ap- 
ply these lessons to our present world. 

We were born in revolution and developed 
steadily through the process of evolutionary 
change toward increased dignity for the indi- 
vidual, widening economic opportunities, and 
deepening social justice. Jefferson once asserted 
that the American Revolution was intended for all 
mankind, and we have traditionally sought to ex- 
port its power and its principles. In the 1820’s for 
instance, Austria’s Prince Metternich, comment- 
ing on American participation in the Greek war 
for independence, remarked bitterly: “Wherever 
there is revolution, there you will find the Ameri- 
cans—bemoaning those that fail and applauding 
those that succeed.” 

Yet we can no longer coast on our revolutionary 
past. We may still sell an antique chair by boast- 
ing that Tom Paine once sat in it, but we cannot 
persuade skeptical Asians, Africans, and Latin 
Americans that we believe in the rights for which 
Paine spoke so fervently unless our actions fit our 
words. And let us recognize that right now most 
Asians, Africans, and Latin Americans are pro- 
foundly skeptical of our capacity consistently to 
live up to our revolutionary tradition in support 
of self-determination and equality for all peoples. 

Throughout the non-Communist world the tide 
of history is now running with flood force: for 
self-government, for economic justice, for racial 
equality. These are the principles which we must 
support, morally, because they rest at the founda- 
tion of our own society, and realistically, because 
they represent the crucial force which is now 
shaping the institutions of our times. 


The Test Ahead 


We Americans will be tested in the next few 
months as perhaps never before in our long his- 
tory. Our will, our courage, and our military ca- 
pacity will be challenged by the Soviet’s frontal 
assault on our commitments to the people of West 
Berlin. Our intelligence, skill, and imagination 
will be tested elsewhere by mankind’s yearning 
not only for a peaceful and just resolution to the 
current crisis in Berlin but for the courageous ap- 


plication of the principle of self-determination 
which is at stake there to all people everywhere. 

Although the ultimate verdict will rest with 
the historians, there is a new force in the world 
which will provide a more immediate judgment 
of our efforts, a force which can only be described 
as a gradually emerging world conscience. This 
phenomenon reflects more than common concern 
over the possibility of nuclear war; it reflects a 
common yearning for some universal standards by 
which the actions of nations as well as men may 
be judged. 

If we apply the teachings of our revolutionary 
heritage with conviction and integrity to today’s 
revolutionary world; I believe we can face -_ 
judgment with confidence. 

These are the views which our American repre- 
sentatives in Asia and Africa asked me to com- 
municate to you. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 


Press release 570A dated August 21 


President Cosgrove, president of the National 
Press Club: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now for the important part of this meeting, of 
course, there are always the questions. The first 
question: “Is there a financial limit to our contri- 
bution to foreign countries, and what is it?” 


A. Well, of course, there is a financial limit to 
everything. I think we have to realize that we 
are a country of enormous productivity and that 
we have constantly produced more and more for 


the good of our own people. Our gross national 
product has grown in the minds of many of us 
rather too slowly in recent years, but even then it 
has been averaging 214 percent, which is a growth 
of about $12 billion on the average every year. 
Some of this, of course, is taken up by our own 
population growth. But much of it is additional 
income to the American people, additional re- 
sources every year. Right now we have something 
like 18 to 20 percent of our industrial capacity ly- 
ing idle. We have several million people, many 
of them highly skilled, out of work. I don’t think 
we have begun to tap our resources—as we look out 
at this complex and very mixed-up world which is 
looking to us with such really fervent hope to stand 
for the right things, to do the right things, and 
to assure them, if we can, freedom of choice. 
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Mr. Cosgrove: Next question. “How do you 
evaluate—” and you touched on this—you alluded 
to it in your talk but you might want to go into 
detail now. Question: “How do you evaluate the 
areas of Latin America and Europe in terms of 
our national interest?” 


A. Of course, our stake in Europe is enormously 
strong and real. Most of us came from Europe, 
culturally and in a religious sense. Many of us 
are of European stock. I think that we did not 
understand this for more than a century. We 
built our country in large measure through the 
courtesy of British diplomacy and the British 
fleet, even though we may not like to admit it. 
The British had the job of holding back aggres- 
sion and balancing the various powers of imperial- 
istic Europe. They had a navy that was strong 
and that patroled the seas. We were able to get 
by for 150 years, almost, without a foreign policy. 
We had the luxury of real isolationism. We also 
had the advantage, I might add, of many, many 
billions of dollars of European capital to help us 
grow. In 1914 we began dimly to see that our 
own existence was tied up with that of Europe. 
We finally saw it in 1917. We were disillusioned 
and pulled back, but later again we had to go 
back into Europe. And now I think our commit- 
ment is very clear and very real. But I think we 
have been inclined to miss something very im- 
portant during that period of the Marshall plan, 
the Truman doctrine, and NATO that is such a 
glorious chapter in American foreign policy. The 
point we missed is that, important as the stability 
of Europe might be, Europe no longer ran the 
world. The questions involving the people of 
India were no longer settled in London. They 
were settled in New Delhi. The questions involv- 
ing Africa were not settled in Belgium or in 
France. They were settled in Africa. And we 
had to come to terms with this outer world, and 
this was harder for us. We have been doing it, 
I think, steadily with greater skill and greater 
understanding. 

The Soviet Union has always known the world 
is tied together. We have sometimes known it 
and sometimes been less sure. 

The danger to which I refer now is that, in our 
rightful and proper concern for Europe, we may 
find ourselves a little less interested in some of 
the questions involving the Southern Hemisphere 
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which are in fact so completely tied together with 
the problems of Europe. Europe must look to 
Asia and Africa and Latin America for raw ma- 
terials and markets, and so must we to a very 
large degree. You can’t separate them. We have 
tried very hard to ignore much of the world, to 
concentrate on certain areas familiar to us. It 
hasn’t worked very well, and in recent years we 
have turned back on it. I am particularly glad 
that we are now paying so much attention to Latin 
America. We took Latin America for granted for 
too long, and in so doing we ran some very great 
risks. With Secretary Dillon now at Montevideo 
we are building some programs and policies which 
will be of enormous help in bringing the Latin 
American and North American worlds closer 
together.® 


U.S. Aid 


Mr. Cosgrove: “In regard to the Montevideo 
conference, if the signatory countries do not com- 
ply in fact with their articulated agrarian land 
and tax reforms, will the available aid be denied?” 


A. We face here one of the familiar conflicts 
you find in government. We have, many of us, 
fought very hard in recent years to introduce 
standards into the aid programs. We felt that 
much of our aid was given away on a fairly expe- 
dient basis. We are also nervous about very real 
political problems, and often people learn how to 
play on those fears. Some of our good friends 
are constantly threatening that if we don’t look 
out they will take off to Moscow, have dinner with 
Khrushchev, and Heaven knows what might come 
out of that. So we have been nervously running 
around the world, massaging some of these situa- 
tions which have very little relevance to real eco- 
nomic growth. 

Also we have allowed governments in some 
cases to forgo their own reforms and their own 
difficulties in putting through tax reforms, land 
reforms, and the rest by providing aid that made 
it unnecessary for them to do this, allowed them to 
stand still and protect some kind of status quo. 
I think we all realize that much of the waste in 
these programs has come out of that kind of 
situation. 

We are now pledging our good faith to Congress 
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that these standards we are writing into the new 
legislation will be meaningful. We do intend to 
live up to them. At the same time I think every- 
body, including Members of Congress, under- 
stands that there are sometimes political consid- 
erations that have to be taken into account. I 
hope that when we have to do expedient things— 
and undoubtedly we will have to do some—we 
will put a tag on them and say they were done 
for expedient reasons. Let’s go back and look at 
the matter a year later and see if those reasons 
are still valid. And we should continue to go 
back and examine it. 

As far as Latin America is concerned, there is 
an enormous need here for capital, for technical 
assistance, and the rest. There is also very great 
need for tax reforms, agrarian reforms, and meas- 
ures which will enable the people of Latin Amer- 
ica better to share the wealth that they are already 
producing. And we are very fortunate in one 
thing: that the two ideas that appear so very 
radical to many people in Asia and Latin America 
and Africa, the graduated income tax and the 
right to own your own land, are as American as 
apple pie. You can go before the most conserva- 
tive audience in America and you will find them 
fully adjusted, at least, to the graduated income 
tax with high brackets. (Laughter.) And you 
will find that the most conservative of our good 
friends, wherever they may be, always respect 
and believe in the right of an individual family 
to own its own land. 

We forget that these ideas are basically very 
radical indeed. But we can present them to the 
world and we can stand on them with the knowl- 
edge that we have the American people 90 per- 
cent behind us. 

Now these situations in regard to Latin America 
or any other area have to be worked out on a 
basis of pragmatism, the rules laid down by Con- 
gress, our national interest, and their interest. I 
think we will be able to manage it very well, al- 
though there are going to be some conflicts and 
some very sharp differences of opinion, I can as- 
sure you of that. 


Mr. Cosgrove: “Why should the U.S. give aid 
to Ghana or Guinea? How much do you think 
we should give to these nations?” 


A. Well, I think one of the things we have to 
do really, looking at the aid program, is to decide 
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what it is for. This is important. We used to 
say that, when you have a lot of Communists 
running around in some country, you ought to 
give the country aid so that it can take care of 
the Communists. This is not a very good argu- 
ment, because if you stop to think it turns com- 
munism into a natural resource like petroleum or 
uranium. (Laughter.) If you have a good, 
harsh lot of loud-talking, window-breaking Com- 
munists, you really can cash them in right at the 
United States Treasury. This is not a good 
argument. 

Another argument we used to make is that we 
could buy votes at the United Nations in a quiet 
sort of way if we gave aid. Well, this doesn’t 
work either. You can’t buy a nation for very long 
any more than you can buy a person. 

There is another theory and that is that, if you 
fill everybody’s stomach good and full of rice, they 
will all turn into good, loyal supporters of the 
status quo with no questions asked. This doesn’t 
work either, because when you have people who 
have nothing in their hearts and souls and minds, 
no feeling for anything, and you fill their stomachs 
with rice, you will only have a more muscular 
Communist than you might have had in the first 
place. (Laughter.) 

I think the real point here is to consider what 
this is all about. What we are trying to give 
people is freedom of choice. We are trying to 
give them the right to choose their own kind of 
government and their own kind of future. 

In talking to President Tito [of Yugoslavia] a 
short while ago, this point came up for consider- 
able discussion. I reminded him of the fact that 
in 1948, when he broke with the Soviet Union, he 
was under very great pressure. The Truman 
administration moved in with courage, because 
certainly it ran counter to public opinion at the 
time to see that Tito had the weapons, the equip- 
ment, the aid, and the food necessary to enable him 
to maintain his independence. The Eisenhower 
administration showed great courage in continuing 
this program. As I suggested to Mr. Tito, at no 
time did we ask him to do our bidding in world 
affairs; we have never brought pressure on him; he 
has done many things that we haven’t agreed with, 
and he has said things that we haven’t always 
liked. Nevertheless, he had freedom of choice. 

This is an extreme example. But there are 
many others. This is what we are trying to give 
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people. If you give them freedom to build their 
own country within their own religion, their own 
cultural institutions, in their own way, I don’t 
think you need worry about their turning to 
communism. 

And this, of course, it seems to me, applies very 
clearly to Guinea and Ghana. Mr. Nkrumah 
[Kwame Nkrumah, President of the Republic of 
Ghana], as a matter of fact, is in Moscow now. 
Sekou Touré [President of the Republic of 
Guinea] visited there a couple of times. Each 
time we nervously bit our fingernails and said, 
“What in the world are they cooking up in Mos- 
cow?” But it seems to me pretty clear that these 
people, many of them, are feeling out the new 
world in which they are moving. And they are 
going to move back and forth; they are going to 
say some unpleasant things that we are not going 
to like; and they are going to say some other things 
that Khrushchev isn’t going to like. The main 
thing is they are nationalists and they want a free 
and independent country. They don’t want to be 
beholden to the United States. They aren’t going 
to want to be beholden to the Soviet Union. Why 
fight all your life as a young revolutionary in order 
to get the British and the French out, only to in- 
vite in the Chinese and the Russians? It just 
doesn’t make sense. 

We don’t want satellites; we don’t want people 
to try to ape our ways and methods of doing 
things, because it won’t always work outside of 
America. In their own way, for their own pur- 
poses, they should be left free to choose; if they 
are, I have no doubt what kind of world we are 
going to live in. It will be a much better world 
than we have today. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Your mention of the loud- 
talking, window-smashing Commumists makes this 
next question somewhat appropriate. The ques- 
tion is: “Is it possible to negotiate with the man 
who pounds the U.N. podium with his shoe?” 


A. I don’t think it is very easy. And sometimes 
I think it is impossible. But I am reminded of 
something Colonel [Henry L.] Stimson said to me 
some years ago. I asked him, “How do you get 
peace in the world?” He said that you bring 
people to Washington who believe that negotiation 
of peace is possible. When they get tired and 
weary and frustrated dealing with the Russians, 
as they will after a while, you send them home and 
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get other people down here who think it may be 
possible. And they are bound to get frustrated in 
their turn. When they get tired, send them home 
and get another lot down here who think it is 
possible. We have only been here 7 months, and 
we really believe it is possible. 


(Laughter.) 


Principle of Self-Determination 


Mr. Cosgrove: Getting back to Africa: “What 
is the U.S. doing to translate our policy of self- 
determination in Algeria? That is, are we really 
in favor of self-determination when it does not 
come about as a fait accompli as it has in other 
parts of Africa?” 


A. Well, this, of course, is one of those problems 
that it is greater fun to write about in the news- 
paper business than to try to do something about 
in the State Department. It is one of those cases 
where you are always going to displease somebody, 
somewhere. I think you have to start with the fact 
that self-determination is a basic philosophy on 
which this country is based. If we believe in any 
one thing deeply, it is this. 

The Declaration of Independence was the first 
great testimony to the right of political independ- 
ence and freedom. This is something we cannot 
turn our back on or forget. But obviously we can’t 
go around fixing up all the lacks and lags and mis- 
takes and difficulties of the whole world. We are 
not omnipotent, contrary to what some people seem 
to think. We are 6 percent of the world’s people; 
we have certain limitations. We have clearly in 
many parts of the world a sharp commitment to 
the self-determination of people. We have such 
a commitment for instance in Berlin. We there- 
fore have a deep obligation to live up to that com- 
mitment there and to see that these people do have 
what we have promised them. In other parts of the 
world we are certainly hoping that self-deter- 
mination will develop. It is a force in which we 
believe ; we believe all people have the right to seek 
it and to secure it. Nevertheless, I think for Amer- 
ica to go around trying to guarantee it would be 
just a little bit beyond our capacity. 


Mr. Cosgrove: “By closing the Berlin border, 
have not the East Germans accomplished what the 
West said they would not be allowed to do—placed 
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East Berlin in the control of East Germany?” * 


A. I don’t think we have ever guaranteed East 
Berlin, although I do think that we made a mistake 
over the years to allow the Soviet Union to isolate 
East Berlin from the whole of Berlin. I think 
we should have been talking the last 10 years about 
Berlin as a whole. But nevertheless, although the 
barbed wire has only recently been erected, the lines 
were established long ago. Our guarantee and our 
assurances are to the people of West Berlin. We 
certainly are disturbed, profoundly disturbed and 
shocked, by what is going on in East Berlin and 
East Germany. I think we should realize that this 
is an extraordinary, fantastic defeat that the 
Soviet Union and communism have taken in East 
Germany and East Berlin. As I said before, they 
asked for competition; they have had it, and they 
have lost. And this fact is not lost on the world. 
I found that people in Asia and Africa understood 
it pretty well last week. Believe me, they under- 
stand it a whole lot better now. This doesn’t make 
the situation any less dangerous. Indeed, in 


some ways it makes it more dangerous. But never- 
theless, it is a fact that they have lost this con- 
test dismally in Germany, and I think the world 


knows it. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Continuing on Berlin: “What 
economic sanctions might the West adopt against 
the Communist bloc if the current Berlin crisis 
continues?” 


A. Well, I am not a very good poker player, but 
if I were and if I were planning to play some hands 
in poker, I wouldn’t ever tell my wife, I don’t 
think, what I was planning to do. And I don’t 
think it would be helpful to announce precisely 
how you would handle various different situations 
as they arise in regard to Berlin and Germany and 
in the negotiations which I am reasonably confi- 
dent will come along some time in the coming 
weeks. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Mr. Secretary, maybe you would 
care to comment on this one: “How much of the 
Berlin crisis is brinkmanship on both sides?” 


A. Well, I would like to know why Mr. Khru- 
shchev has embarked on this. I think it is one of 
the great questions of our time. I have asked var- 
ious people who have some understanding of what 


* For background, see ibid., Sept. 4, 1961, pp. 391 and 395. 
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the Soviet mind is like, particularly in Yugoslavia, 
how they interpreted all this. Is this an effort 
simply to tidy up his backyard on Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s part? Is he simply trying to get a tidier 
central Europe in the face of the pressures he is 
receiving from the East? Or is this an all-out 
effort to embarrass us, to humiliate us, to drive us 
into acorner, to break our will ? 

This is the fundamental question, and I don’t 
think anybody really has the answer. I think the 
answer will begin to emerge in the coming months. 

Certainly there is no brinkmanship on our part. 
We have some fundamental rights there that are 
legal and clear. But, as I said before, vastly more 
important is the right of 21%4 million people who 
have built that great city of West Berlin to con- 
tinue as free and independent people and not to be 
sucked into this mess of East Germany. 

And this right we have to stand on. When you 
are challenged as we have been, you can’t call it 
brinkmanship simply to resist that challenge. If 
you don’t resist it, you won’t have any world left. 
The problem, of course, is to resist it in ways that 
are not provocative, that are responsible, that 
avoid recklessness. This is a time when you sepa- 
rate the men from the boys. 


Communist China 

Mr. Cosgrove: Now, sir, moving to another part 
of the world: “How serious a blow to U.S. prestige 
would it be if the U.N. voted to seat Red China 
(a) as an addition to the present delegation, (b) 
as an alternative delegation? How likely are these 
possibilities?” 

A. Well, I think it is pretty hard to know what 
will happen this fall. The situation has turned 
against us a bit on the moratorium question in the 
last years. The vote has become less and less 
favorable. We are going to make an effort to con- 
tinue along the same lines, and I hope it will prove 
successful. But it is very hard to tell. A lot will 
depend, I think, on the world climate and just 
what happens in the coming months. 

I would plead with great feeling that we try to 
think beyond the question of recognizing China 
and Outer Mongolia and all these other legal ques- 
tions to a recognition of what China is all about. 
I don’t see enough on this subject. I don’t find 
enough people studying it in the universities or 
even in Government. It has become a kind of 
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closed book. We refuse to think about China, and 
this is the greatest danger in my opinion. 

There are many phases to China. China, num- 
ber one, is Communist under a very rough and 
ruthless Communist dictatorship. China is also 
imperialistic. If you read Chinese history as most 
of you have, you see this over and over again: 
Whenever there has been a new dynasty, bringing 
new dynamism into the government of China, 
there you have had a push beyond China’s old 
borders, as when the Ming dynasty pushed down 
toward Indonesia into southeast Asia, and the 
Manchus pushed west. They have always over- 
flowed their boundaries; they have always pushed 
into Tibet and been pushed out again as the dy- 
nasty lost its drive. 

And then China is something else. China is a 
have-not nation, a have-not in two very essential 
commodities—food and oil. They have to import 
something like 60 percent of their oil as far as we 
can judge. They also have less than 2 acres of 
land for every rural family. Anyone who knows 
anything about agriculture knows that 2 acres to 
feed your own family and produce a surplus that 
goes to the cities are very dangerously inadequate. 
So here you have communism; on top of that you 
have imperialistic tradition and the same “have- 
not-ism” that sent Japan exploding through much 
of Asia. This was a motivating force behind 
Hitler’s invasion of the Balkans, where he saw the 
grain and where he saw the oil that he could so 
easily reach out for. 

Indeed, this is almost a classic situation leading 
to aggression, that is, a country with inadequate 
resources, a very rough, tough, and competent 
leadership, with adjacent countries which have the 
very resources which the first country lacks. All 
this makes China something that we have to study 
and reckon with. 

The great question is, of course, can we contain 
China militarily? I believe we can and must. 
And also, what ways are there for the future to 
let steam out of the Chinese boiler? You cannot 
contain steam past a certain point without that 
steam exploding. Whether that steam can be let 
out is largely a matter of time, I think. If the 
crisis should come in the next 2 or 3 years, there 
wouldn’t be enough time. But time may bring 
many changes, mellowing changes, that will be in 
our favor. I really hope that our universities, our 
foundations, and all of us will spend a lot of time 
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looking at China, because we don’t spend nearly 
enough time digging into China to find out what 
China is all about. In my mind Communist China 
today is far more dangerous, in many ways, than 
even the Committee of One Million would have us 
think. 


Mr. Cosgrove: To continue in that area, sir: “Do 
you favor U.S. recognition of Outer Mongolia?” 


A. We have discussed this for the last year and 
a half. I would like to make one point quite 
clear: The discussions did not start with the pres- 
sure we received at the U.N. last fall in regard to 
Mauritania. This came up some time ago. 

There are arguments on both sides, and you are 
familiar with them. Outer Mongolia has always 
been claimed as part of greater China. The So- 
viet Union is apparently trying to set up a kind 
of buffer state there, and there were some advan- 
tages, which I think anybody can see, of an 
American mission in the center of all this, where 
we would have a chance to know a lot more about 
what was happening. At the same time there is 
a counterargument that Outer Mongolia is totally 
under the control of the Soviet Union. 

The decision was to postpone action,’ to take 
none for the time being, to look at this situation 
in perhaps another year or two from now to see 
what it looks like then. 


Pakistan and India 


Mr. Cosgrove: “In India you pledged our mili- 
tary aid to India in case of aggression. Would 
we give Pakistan a similar pledge?” 


A. Well, I think we certainly should. What I 
did was to refer to a letter that Mr. Eisenhower 
wrote to Mr. Nehru in 1954* in which he stated 
that, if we gave arms to any country and that 
country attacked India, he would use, in his 
words, all his “constitutional authority” directly, 
through the United Nations, and every other way 
to counter that aggression. Of course we would 
do the same thing for Pakistan. I think we are 
committed both ways. 

I think we ought to realize how vitally impor- 
tant it is, if we ever can do it, to find ways to 
bring those two great countries together. Every- 
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thing that causes trouble between them is bad for 
us and bad for them. Everything that can bring 
them together is good. Together they can stand 
as a very powerful force in Asia. Separated, 
they lose much of their power and influence. 

It is very clear that if we have time in Asia— 
and I think you have to keep saying that, hope- 
fully—over the years we will see the Asian coun- 
tries rapidly developing themselves. This means 
that India, Japan, Pakistan, Burma, and other 
nations which are not alined with us, and may 
very likely never be, should take a broader respon- 
sibility for the peace and stability of Asia, build- 
ing an indigenous power balance there which 
would make our role somewhat less than that of 
a confronting power. 

This isn’t here yet. There are too many dif- 
ferences and too many difficulties. But this is 
what we must hope for—that these balances of 
power will develop in the area itself, with our 
position being a supporting one. Therefore, Asia 
will owe a great deal to those forces within Paki- 
stan and India that seek to bring them together, 
rather than to separate them and pull them apart. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Continuing in India: “Can In- 
dia be absolutely depended upon not to side with 
the Communists in the event of an American- 
Soviet war?” 


A. You can’t ever speak for any country, but, 
knowing India quite well, I would say that, judg- 
ing by the spirit of what they have been trying 
to do from the time they fought all those years 
under Ghandi for independence to the extraor- 
dinary effort they are putting in now to assure 
their independence and to assure better living 
standards for their people, it would be quite im- 
possible to see them handing themselves over to 
the Soviet Union or Communist China or anyone 
else. 

I have just returned to India; I have been back 
four times since the war. When I left India in 
1957, I thought their chances of success as a de- 
mocracy might be something like 50-50. This 
time I thought those odds enormously increased 
on the favorable side. There is a competence 
there, and a confidence, that is most reassuring. 

Everyone is concerned—the Indians certainly 
are—about the growth of their own population. 
This is very great; it will perhaps reach 650 
million by 1975. Their population has grown 21 
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percent in the last 8 years. But their food pro- 
duction has grown 46 percent, and their industrial 
production has grown 58 percent. In other words, 
they have maintained a strong lead, a great in- 
crease in per capita living improvement. They 
had 100 million cases of malaria when I was there 
as Ambassador; there are now less than 3 million 
cases. They have something like 65 to 70 percent 
of all their young children in school. 

It is an extraordinary story, and we ought to 
understand it because they feel—and I think they 
feel with a great deal of justice—that they are able 
to look China or any other nation in the eye now 
and demonstrate that with our help and the help 
of other nations for another 10 years or so they 
can really build something solid and substantial. 
And I have no doubt that the Indian people as 
they do succeed—and I hope and believe they 
will—will come closer to us. Indeed, as I visited 
there last week, I felt that we had never been 
closer in many ways even though some of Krishna 
Menon’s speeches might not indicate that. 


Mr. Cosgrove: One final question on India: 
“Now that Britain has taken the plunge, when is 
India going to join the Common Market?” 


A. Well, I hadn’t heard that suggested, but I 
think it may readily be suggested sometime. India 
really looks at British interest in the Common 
Market very much as we do. They understand the 
enormous importance of the Common Market 
politically in Europe—to make Germany an 
integrated part of Europe, thereby keeping Ger- 
many from being a floating factor. They also 
recognize the enormous contribution that the 
United Kingdom can make to the Common Mar- 
ket. This contribution is not only in the produc- 
tion of steel and goods and all the rest, including 
skills, but a factor I think we often overlook, which 
is the extraordinary capacity of the British to 
govern, to reach a concensus, to follow the path of 
developing compromises that leads to rational 
governmental approaches. 

The British are past masters at this. Their 
presence in Europe in this role would, I think, 
mean a great deal. However, the Indians are 
nervous about the implications that they face 
economically. Will this become a high-tariff area, 
shutting out their goods? Will it affect them 
economically? We are worried about the same 
kind of thing. What we would all like to see is a 
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Common Market develop with the British in it, if 
they wish to be, but without the high tariffs which 
would cause trouble to everybody else. This is a 
question for European statesmanship, and I hope 
it really meets the challenge because it is terribly 
important. I think that we have shown great 
maturity in favoring the Common Market on 
political grounds and in playing down the eco- 
nomic disadvantages that grow out of it. I only 
hope that the Common Market does not let us 
down. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Mr. Secretary, of course this 
luncheon would not be complete without reference 
to the newt question: “Did the Cuban fiasco in- 
fluence your apparent shelving by the adminis- 
tration?” 


A. Well, I haven’t any comment on the Cuban 
problem. There have been people around for 
many years that have been very concerned about 
my future. They were concerned about it even 
before I knew I had a future. (Laughter.) They 
are still concerned about it, but it is not one of my 
major worries. 


Negotiations With the Soviet Union 
Mr. Cosgrove: “When do you expect the next 


team to move in to take up the negotiations with 
Khrushchev? You say you have been here 7 
months. How long before you expect the newt 
wave to take up the negotiations?” (Laughter.) 


A. Well, we have got at least 314 years to do it, 
and however you may have voted on election day 
you had better wish us luck because we are going 
to need it in your behalf as well as everybody 
else’s. 

This is a tremendous responsibility that Secre- 
tary Rusk as well as the President and others have, 
and I feel strongly that our fortunes could not be 
in better hands. We have a good team, an able 
team, who know the score, who are sophisticated 
but still believe that we don’t have to simply toss 
up our hands over the future and assume that it is 
one of nuclear war, catastrophe, threat, and 
counterthreat but that in some way we can move 
rationally out of the situation in which mankind 
finds itself. 

You have to believe this. If you don’t believe 
it, if you don’t believe that there is hope some- 
where, that there is a possibility of change, a little 
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piece of daylight that may sometimes shine 
through, I don’t think you would do your job very 
well. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Mr. Secretary, the questioner ob- 
serves here that Secretary Bowles is wearing a 
gray flannel suit and the question is: “Do you get 
lonesome for the old Madison Avenue gray 
flannel suit?” (Laughter.) 


A. Well, I enjoyed Madison Avenue in my time. 
I was not there very long, and I left there quite 
young. But I enjoyed it, and it did well by me, 
and I have got a lot of very good friends there. 
I have seen little of them because I have been in 
government for so many years now, but I always 
remember them with a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


Mr. Cosgrove: Mr. Secretary, I want to thank 
you for coming here. We appreciate your inform- 
ative and interesting talk, and with that we have 
a Certificate of Appreciation and a copy of the 
Press Club’s 50th anniversary book called “Etaoin 
Shrdlu.” And with that, sir, we have one last 
question, and the question is—it is here some- 
where—and this concerns your future: “Where 
did you buy the house—Washington, New York, 
or Connecticut?” (Laughter.). And the second 
part is: “Did you buy the house as an invest- 
ment?” (Laughter.) 


A. The house is in Washington. I already have 
a house in Connecticut. 


Assessment of U.S. Position 


I would like to say one final word, if I might. 
And that is that we are very, very conscious of our 
own troubles and difficulties; we are conscious 
that in the past—and this is not meant in a parti- 
san way—we have sometimes been clumsy, inept, 
and have made mistakes. We are terribly aware 
of the magnitude of these problems. We feel very 
humble as we look at them and try to grapple with 
them. No one has ever tackled what we now have 
to tackle. 

But I find it rather reassuring sometimes to con- 
sider Mr. Khrushchev’s problems. I would no 
more swap our problems for his than I would at- 
tempt to fly right out of this room. If we have 
problems, believe me, he has got bigger ones. 

Let me just list a few: Think where we would 
be today if West Germany were in the shape that 
East Germany is in. It is hard to imagine the 
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mess that this would cause us. How would you 
like to have 650 million unpredictable—to put it 
mildly—Chinese sitting on your back door devel- 
oping day by day greater differences with your 
government? And look at all the places where 
the Soviets thought they had it made and some- 
how it didn’t work out that way. Remember that 
a few years ago they were “taking over Egypt.” 
Remember that when Iraq fell everybody said it 
would be Comniunist the next morning. India 
was supposed to fall apart conveniently, allowing 
the Soviets to walk in. A year ago the Congo was 
on the balance, on the very edge of disaster, with 
the Russians moving in. The same thing was to 
apply to Japan, right across the world. Over and 
over again, you will find that the Russians have 
been rebuffed, and they have suffered setbacks and 
very serious ones. 

We have had some setbacks too. But we must 
keep our minds on the fact that we are learning, 
that ours is the right side not only in matters of 
power, as I believe it is, but basically also in mat- 
ters of faith. What we want is what other people 
want, that is, freedom and dignity, a sense of 
justice, a chance to work toward a more peaceful 
world. 

This is not what the Communists want for the 
world. History is not on their side. The forces 
of ideas and people are not on the Communists’ 
side. They are on ours. I don’t minimize the 
dangers. I think it would be ridiculous and 
dangerous to assume that we weren’t living in the 
most trying and difficult times. 

I can, however, say this. When I came to 
Washington we all talked about the difficult decade 
of the 1960's, the decisive decade. I have a strong 
feeling that the next 12 months may well decide 
the future of our nation and the world and every- 
thing in which we believe. I don’t mean that we 
can lose the world and lose our opportunities in 
12 months. Wecan’t. But if we fail, if we don’t 
handle ourselves with skill and courage, forces 
could be set in motion which would be difficult for 
us, to say the least. If we handle ourselves well, 
avoiding provocation, avoiding reckless action, 
with courage and an understanding of what is 
going on in the world, and an awareness of how 
the people of Asia and Africa and Latin America 
are looking toward us with the most fervent hope, 
I think a year from today the world could look a 
whole lot better than it does now. 
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President Accepts Tariff Commission’s 
Finding: on Certain Imports 


WATCH MOVEMENTS 


White House press release dated August 81 


The President on August 31 concurred with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no 
forma] investigation should be instituted at this 
time to determine whether the tariff should be 
reduced on imports of watch movements. The 
President found, with the Tariff Commission, that 
there is not sufficient reason to reopen the escape- 
clause action of July 1954+ which resulted in an 
increase in duty on watch movements. Therefore 
the increased rate of duty established in 1954 will 
continue to apply without reduction or modifi- 
cation. 

The President’s action was taken after consul- 
tation with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission’s study was made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires periodic 
review of affirmative actions taken under the es- 
cape clause. The Commission’s report was sub- 
mitted to the President on July 25, 1961. 


TOWELING OF FLAX, HEMP, OR RAMIE 


White House press release dated August 31 


The President on August 31 concurred with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no 
formal investigation should be instituted at this 
time to determine whether the tariff should be 
reduced on imports of toweling of flax, hemp, or 
ramie. The President found, with the Tariff 
Commission, that there is not sufficient reason to 
reopen the escape-clause action of June 1956? 
which resulted in an increase in duty on toweling 
of flax, hemp, or ramie. Therefore the increased 
rate of duty established in 1956 will continue to 
apply without reduction or modification. 

The President’s action was taken after consul- 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 274. 
* Tbid., July 16, 1956, p. 115. 
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tation with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission’s study was made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires periodic 
review of affirmative actions taken under the es- 
cape clause. The Commission’s report was sub- 
mitted to the President on July 25, 1961. 


U.S. Assures Foreign Diplomats 
of Protection and Courtesy 


Department Statement 


Press release 604 dated August 31 


The United States Government deeply regrets 
the incident which occurred a few days ago in New 
York City involving Mr. Michel Collet, Deputy 
Chief of Mission of the delegation from the 
Republic of Guinea to the United Nations. 

This Government also notes with great concern 
recent statements by other African diplomats that 
they have been the victims of outrages against 
their tranquillity, safety, and dignity. 

The United States Government wishes to assure 
all diplomats that it is aware of its obligation to 
see that delegates to the U.N. and other represent- 
atives to this country are afforded the protection 
and the courtesy to which international law and 
simple rules of civilized human conduct entitle 
them. 

This Government has in February of this year 
launched a vigorous campaign to insure that no 
visitor to or resident of this country is subjected 
to embarrassment or physical harm because of his 
race or national background. The United States 
will continue this campaign, confident that it has 
the support of the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 

The cooperation of Federal agencies and depart- 
ments and of State and municipal authorities is 
being mobilized to insure the recognition not only 
of diplomatic status but of fundamental human 
rights. 

It is the resolve of this Government that the 
regrettable incidents that have occurred in the 
past shall not take place in the future and that the 
people of this country may join even more closely 
those from other lands in carrying on the vital 
work of the United Nations. 
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Press Center To Open at New York 
for Foreign Correspondents 


The White House announced on August 24 
that the United States will open a press center for 
foreign correspondents in New York City this 
fall to meet a longstanding need to assist 
journalists from overseas in covering American 
news. Plans for the center have been developed 
jointly by the White House, the Department of 
State, and the U.S. Information Agency. It will 
be staffed and operated by USIA. The center is 
expected to be opened in mid-October, but the 
exact date will depend on the availability of 
facilities. 

There are over 500 foreign correspondents 
permanently based in New York, and their over- 
seas audiences total millions. They have long 
expressed a desire for more adequate assistance 
in covering the American scene. The problem is 
even greater for overseas journalists who briefly 
visit the United States and make New York their 
base of operations. In many cases they speak 
jittle English and have difficulties in locating 
sources of information. Great emphasis will be 
laid on the personal handling of informational 
problems of foreign correspondents. 

Ernest G. Wiener, currently Deputy Public 
Affairs Officer at Vienna, is being detailed to New 
York to handle the arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of the center. Mr. Wiener, who is fluent 
in German, French, and Czech, has been with the 
USS. overseas information program for the past 15 
years and has served at international conferences 
in Berlin, Paris, Geneva, and Vienna. 

The center will be located at 340 East 46th 
Street, within a few blocks of the United Nations. 
It will include a library of basic reference books 
and documents and an extensive collection of 
newspapers and periodicals reflecting the broad 
scope of American opinion, and it will be equipped 
with a special “voice” line from Washington so 
that important press conferences, briefings, and 
speeches can be directly piped in to the center. 
It is planned, for example, that the daily briefing 
of the press by Lincoln White, Director of the 
State Department’s Office of News, will be piped 
in directly. Texts of important Government 
documents will be available as rapidly as possible 
through a Government news wire supplied by 
USIA. 
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President Signs Foreign Aid 
Authorization Bill 


Following are texts of a White House statement 
of August 29 regarding the foreign aid author- 
ization legislation and a statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on September 4 when he signed the 
bill (S. 1983) passed by the Congress on August 
31. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, AUGUST 29 


White House press release dated August 29 


The compromise which the Senate-House con- 
ferees have worked out is wholly satisfactory. It 
gives the U.S. Government authority to make 
commitments for long-term development programs 
with reasonable assurance that these commitments 
will be met. In providing 5 years of substantial 
authorization, the conferees have recognized the 
magnitude of the need in the developing countries. 
In insuring specific authority to enter into com- 
mitments with these countries the conferees have 
recognized the necessity for this Government to 
give assurance that assistance will be forthcoming 
over a period of years. 

The agreement reached by the conferees today 
is an important decision both for the United States 
and the free world. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, SEPTEMBER 4 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated September 4 

With the signing into law of this bill, a decade 
of development begins. The long-term commit- 
ment of development funds, which the bill author- 
izes, will assist the underdeveloped countries of 
the world to take the critical steps essential to 
economic and social progress. 

The bill also continues our support of world- 
wide collective security arrangements essential to 
free-world defense. 


I am hopeful that the Congress will provide the 
funds necessary to fulfill the commitments it 
undertook in enacting this legislation. 

Our adversaries are intensifying their efforts 
in the entire underdeveloped world. Those who 
oppose their advance look to us, and I believe, at 
this dangerous moment, we must respond. 

It is my belief that in the administration of 
these funds we should give great attention and 
consideration to those nations who have our view 
of the world crisis. 


Secretary Rusk Supports Creation 
of U.S. Disarmament Agency 


Statement by Secretary Rusk + 


I am grateful for this opportunity to explain 
the reasons why the President and I fully support 
the provisions of the draft bill to establish a 
United States Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security. I urge this committee to do 
all that it can to make it possible for this legisla- 
tion to be enacted at this session of the 87th 
Congress. 

I think it is clear that the U.S. Government will 
be conducting disarmament discussions for some 
period tocome. The Secretary of State will have 
the responsibility, under the President, for the 
conduct of these discussions. As Secretary of 
State I can assure you that the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the position of the Department 
of State, requires an organization which can func- 
tion effectively in this field. 

Disarmament is a unique problem in the field of 
foreign affairs. I know of no other single matter 
in the international area that exceeds it in scope 


*Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Aug. 25 during hearings on H.R. 7936 (S. 2180), “A Bill 
To Establish the United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security” (press release 594). For a 
statement by Secretary Rusk on Aug. 14 before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, see BuLLETIN of Sept. 4, 
1961, p. 412. 
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and breadth. It entails not only a complex of 
political issues but involves a wealth of technical, 
scientific, and military problems. 


Organizational Features 


A disarmament organization will have to carry 
out many operating functions, including research 
programs necessary to solve the many technical 
and scientific problems involved in disarmament 
proposals. Without laboring this committee with 
detail, I agree with the recommendation of 
Mr. McCloy ? that the disarmament organization 
which I hope the Congress will create should not 
be simply another bureau in the Department of 
State. I am equally convinced, however, that the 
proposed new organization should be subject to 
the direction of the Secretary of State. 

The work to be carried out by the proposed new 
organization—research work and the possible or- 
ganization of a control system—would not be un- 
dertaken as an end in itself. It would be under- 
taken either as an aid to negotiations looking 
toward a disarmament agreement or to enforce 
agreements resulting from negotiations. Overall 
policy with respect to disarmament and the con- 
duct of international negotiations in this field 
have a substantial political character. These are 
problems which are traditionally a primary con- 
cern of those charged with the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the United States. It is here 
that the proposed organization’s work must be 
meshed with that of the Department of State. It, 
therefore, seems to me appropriate that the Direc- 
tor of the Disarmament Agency should report to 
the Secretary of State and that he should be sub- 
ject to the direction of the Secretary. 

It is precisely for this reason that section 22 of 
the proposed bill states that the Director shall act 
under the direction of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and, as a matter of further emphasis, 
that sections 34 and 35 of the bill specifically 
provide that the Director’s actions concerning 
international negotiations and disseminating in- 
formation abroad are to be under the direction of 
the Secretary of State. 

I should like to note one other matter in this 
connection. Disarmament activities involve to a 
great extent some of the primary functions of 


*For a statement by John J. McCloy, Adviser to the 
President on Disarmament, on Aug. 14, see ibid., p. 415. 
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agencies of the Government other than the De- 
partment of State. The formulation and coordi- 
nation of a disarmament policy must take into 
account the views of officials, such as the Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, who have direct access to 
the President. Since the President must be the 
final arbiter in this type of coordination, the Di- 
rector can perform his coordination function 
effectively only if he has a similar right of access. 
For this reason the President’s letter transmitting 
the bill to Congress * explained that “the Director, 
as the principal adviser to the President in the 
disarmament field, will have direct access to him 
but will, of course, notify the Secretary of State 
as to the occasion and substance of the advice he 
offers.” Mr. McCloy and I understand this to 
mean that the Secretary shall be fully and con- 
tinually informed of matters the Director shall 
take up with the President. 

This statute, in effect, establishes the Director 
as the right arm of the Secretary of State in inter- 
national disarmament negotiations. The right of 
the Director of the agency to seek the advice, guid- 
ance, and direction of the President, particularly 
in his relationship with other agencies, strengthens 
the position of the Director and it also strengthens 
the position of the Secretary of State by giving 
him a strong right arm in disarmament negotia- 
tions, and I concur fully in the idea that he should 
have this right. 


Foreign Policy Objectives 


So far I have discussed the governmental or- 
ganization established by H.R. 7936. Organiza- 
tion is important, but is only important insofar as 
it relates to the foreign policy objectives which it 
is sought to accomplish. 

It is a primary goal of the foreign policy of the 
United States to seek a world in which nations and 
peoples may live and work together in peace and 
freedom and where the use of force can be removed 
as an instrument of national policy. Though this 
may seem a distant goal in the light of the current 
world situation, it is one that we must continue to 
pursue because our very survival may depend upon 
it. Progress in the field of disarmament is a nec- 
essary prerequisite to a fulfillment of this goal. 


* Ibid., July 17, 1961, p. 99. 





Reliance upon defense measures and armed 
strength alone—vital though these are—would 
preclude the hope of achieving some measure of 
control over the ever-expanding upward spiral of 
armaments. 

The tragedy of the arms race is that it has been 


forced upon the United States and many other 


nations which tried sincerely in 1945, in the words 
of the United Nations Charter, “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind.” The American people bear arms regret- 
fully and only because of necessity. If our defense 
budget is now roughly four times what it was in 
1946, it is not because we elected to embark upon 
that course. The events of the last 15 years, in- 
cluding pressures against Greece and Turkey, 
against Western Europe itself, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the first Berlin blockade, and the 
aggression in Korea, have been directly respon- 
sible for the rearmament of Western countries, 
which have other great tasks to which they would 
prefer to commit their resources. If we are in a 
nuclear arms race, it is because we were unable, 
immediately following World War II, to get 
Soviet agreement to turn this matter over to full 
international control. 

Given the shape and nature of the world today, 
wise policy requires that we maintain a military 
force sufficient to deter or meet aggression 
wherever it may occur. Yet the present situation 
and, indeed, our own basic policies require that we 
make strong, patient, and sincere efforts to do 
everything possible to create conditions under 
which nations can safely reduce their armaments 
and thereby alleviate the dangers inherent in an 
uncontrolled arms race. 

It is essential that both of these policies be 
pursued. To pursue one of them to the exclusion 
of the other is to court disaster. But, taken to- 
gether, they provide the most promising way by 
which we can insure our survival. 

For this reason it is quite appropriate to estab- 
lish this new disarmament agency at a time when 
the tension which has arisen as a result of Soviet 
threats to our right of access to Berlin has re- 
sulted in our taking steps to preserve these rights. 
Indeed the Berlin crisis brings into sharp focus the 
need for this agency and the urgency of the task. 

We are living in a period in which, for the 
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foreseeable future, we will have to expect the re- 
currence of political and military crises. We can- 
not let the recurrence of these crises prevent us 
from addressing ourselves to the kind of world 
we hope to see, as well as the troubled world we 
see about us. It may be that the ebb of tension as 
a particular crisis passes may open up new oppor- 
tunities for discussion and negotiation. We must 
be prepared to take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties; to do so requires imaginative effort and con- 
centration in these times of stress as well as in 
periods of calm. Indeed we cannot afford to miss 
any such opportunities for, although the crises 
may be with us in the years to come, continued ad- 
vances in weapons technology, weapons produc- 
tion, and weapons proliferation will make the oc- 
currence of each crisis more dangerous than its 
predecessor. 

Well-prepared proposals which could lead to 
progress in the field of disarmament are essential 
to reduce the dangers of nuclear war. Our will- 
ingness to make such proposals and to discuss pro- 
posals made by others on a reasonable and prac- 
tical basis are essential if we are to retain unity 
at home and with our allies in the face of recurrent 
crises. 

It is for these reasons that I believe it is of 
fundamental importance that the disarmament 
effort be recognized and supported as one requir- 
ing a dedicated organization with the most com- 
petent staff which we are able to provide. It is 
important, too, because it will provide a perma- 
nent center for disarmament planning and effort 
and an active working expression of the deeply 
rooted desire of the American people for world 
peace with security. The very act of establishing 
a disarmament agency will have an encouraging 
impact upon the peoples of the world who look to 
the United States not only as their main defense 
against the enemies of freedom but as a nation 
ready and able to take the initiative in serious and 
practical efforts to insure a more peaceful world. 

The bill we are considering here cannot, of 
course, guarantee that world peace and security 
will come to pass. But its passage will insure a 
mobilization and steady application of our best 
talents to one of the most urgent tasks of our gen- 
eration. There is no question in my mind but that 
we must give it our wholehearted support. 
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Department Supports Treaties 
With Belgium and Viet-Nam 


Statement by Peyton Kerr 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I am appearing before the committee in support 
of the treaty of friendship, establishment and 
navigation with Belgium ? and the treaty of amity 
and economic relations with Viet-Nam.’ Notwith- 
standing the specific names borne by these two 
agreements, they belong in the series of commer- 
cial treaties that the Department of State has been 
negotiating since 1946 and constitute the 20th and 
21st units in that series. To indicate the extent 
of territorial coverage of the United States com- 


mercial treaty network, including those treaties — 


negotiated under the current program, together 
with the older treaties of the type, I offer for the 
record an up-to-date list of commercial treaties. 
We are pursuing a definite policy, of course, di- 
rected to the objective of extending and modern- 
izing the body of commercial treaties to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The more significant features of the treaties 
with Belgium and Viet-Nam are outlined in the 
report of the Secretary of State that accompanies 
each treaty. Aside from certain omissions in the 
Belgian treaty and certain modifications in both 
that are of relatively minor significance, both 
agreements conform to the general pattern of the 
usual United States commercial treaty, many ex- 
amples of which have been before the committee 
in recent years. Their provisions are based upon 
existing precedents and introduce no new commit- 
ments that raise problems as to their effects upon 
domestic law. 


There is nothing new, of course, in the main- 
tenance of commercial-treaty relations with the 
Kingdom of Belgium. Treaties of the type have 
been continuously in force between the two coun- 
tries since 1845. The long continuance of such 
treaty relations may, perhaps, be regarded as 
testimony of the like-mindedness of the Belgian 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Aug. 23 (press release 589). 

* §. Ex. J, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

*S. Ex. L, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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and American peoples as to the principles that 
should properly govern commercial and other 
business contacts. The present treaty will replace 
a venerable instrument signed in 1875,‘ which is 
much less comprehensive, being concerned pri- 
marily with the exchange of goods and shipping. 

The conclusion of the treaty with Belgium vir- 
tually completes United States treaty coverage of 
the EEC [European Economic Community] 
countries. Modern treaties of the same type are 
now in force with France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, and it is 
planned to initiate negotiations with Luxembourg 
shortly. Taken as an aggregate, these treaties 
form an almost uniform network of legal rules 
governing general economic relations between the 
United States and the EEC countries. They as- 
sure United States business enterprises rights of 
entry and establishment within each of the EEC 
countries and enable them to carry on a wide range 
of commercial and industrial activities on terms of 
competitive equality with enterprises of the 
country. 

Although, as indicated previously, this treaty 
conforms to the general pattern of other recently 
concluded treaties, some difficulty was encountered 
in arriving at formulae that would be meaningful 
in terms of the different legal concepts and atti- 
tudes prevailing in the two countries. In con- 
sequence, considerable recasting of the normal 
wording used in United States treaties was found 
necessary, and in a few cases provisions were 
omitted because no common ground for agreement 
was found to exist. The usual provision on social 
security was dropped, for example, because under 
Belgian law benefits can be extended to foreigners 
only within the framework of comprehensive so- 
cial security conventions. For the United States 
to enter into such a convention would entail direct 
conflict with the Social Security Act. The normal 
provision on real property also was dropped, in 
this case because the Belgian negotiators were 
very firm in refusing to accept a treaty commit- 
ment making allowance for the laws restricting 
alien ownership still in force in a considerable 
number of our States. In their view any treaty 
provision falling short of outright national treat- 
ment would be inconsistent with Belgian law; 
and furthermore they did not wish to countenance 
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even indirectly in a formal treaty provision the 
idea of discrimination against aliens in this field, 
which is foreign to Belgian law and practice. 


Viet-Nam 


The provisions of the treaty with Viet-Nam 
constitute a simplification of the subject matter of 
the standard treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation and an adaptation to the conditions of 
a country still in a relatively early stage of eco- 
nomic and administrative development. Never- 
theless, its articles cover much the same range as 
the longer commercial treaties. As in several of 
our other treaties with lesser developed states, it 
was found necessary to drop the provisions assur- 
ing national treatment for the entry and establish- 
ment of foreign enterprises. The Government of 
Viet-Nam was concerned about the possibility of 
economic penetration from abroad, with resulting 
compromise of the country’s independence. It was 
convinced that it would be difficult to deny to other 
countries the advantages accorded by treaty to 
the United States with respect to the establishment 
of economic enterprises and therefore considered 
it necessary to retain freedom to exercise some de- 
gree of control of this field. But nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment of all admitted enterprises is fully 
assured, including noninterference with the rights 
of nationals of the treaty parties to control and 
manage enterprises they have established. 

The treaty with Viet-Nam is another agreement 
that appears to fall within the terms of congres- 
sional policy as expressed in section 413 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
provides that the President “shall accelerate a pro- 
gram of negotiating treaties for commerce and 
trade . . . which shall include provisions to facili- 
tate the flow of private investment to . . . nations 
participating in programs under this Act.” An 
important objective is the establishment of condi- 
tions favorable to foreign private investment in 
Viet-Nam, and agreement upon its provisions con- 
stitutes a further significant step the two countries 
have taken in cooperation to provide a satisfactory 
basis in Viet-Nam for economic growth. It is the 
first treaty of its type concluded between this coun- 
try and Viet-Nam, and it isthe most comprehensive 
convention dealing with establishment that Viet- 
Nam has concluded with any country. 

That completes my prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 
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Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


Communist Threat to the United States Through the 
Caribbean. Hearing before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Part II. June 5, 1961. 21 pp. 

Foreign Commerce. Hearings before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on S. 1729, a bill to promote the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, and for related 
purposes. June 21—July 24, 1961. 213 pp. 

International Finance Corporation. Hearing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on H.R. 6765, an 
act to authorize acceptance of an amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration permitting investment in capital stock. July 
31, 1961. 38 pp. 

Migration and Refugee Assistance. Hearing before Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the House Judiciary Committee on 
H.R. 8291, a bill to amend the act of July 14, 1960, 
enabling the United States to participate in the re- 
settlement of certain refugees, and for other purposes. 
August 3, 1961. 49 pp. 

Tariff Treatment of Shrimp Imports. Hearing before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on H.R. 6168, a 
bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to impose a duty on 
shrimps and to provide for duty-free entry of unproc- 
essed shrimps annually in an amount equal to imports 
of shrimps in 1960. August 8,1961. 633 pp. 

Operations of the Fulbright Program of the Department 
of State. Letter from the Acting Secretary of State 
transmitting a report on the operations of the program, 
containing a summary of developments during calendar 
year 1960, texts of executive agreements with Portugal, 
Korea, and Uruguay, names of both American and 
foreign recipients of grants, various statistical tables, 
etc. H. Doc. 221. August 9, 1961. 158 pp. 

Planning United States Participation in the New York 
World’s Fair. Hearing before the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on H.R. 7763 and 
other bills. August 10, 1961. 18 pp. 

The Peace Corps. Hearings before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on H.R. 7500, a bill to provide for a 
peace corps to help the peoples of interested countries 
and areas in meeting their needs for skilled manpower. 
August 11-15, 1961. 132 pp. 

Amendment to the Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, 
as Amended. Report to accompany S. 1622. H. Rept. 
962. August 16,1961. 3 pp. 

Amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
Amended, and the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958. 
Report to accompany H.R. 8599. H. Rept. 963. August 
16, 1961. 22 pp. 

Export-Import Bank—Export Credit Insurance and 
Guarantees. Report to accompany S. 2325. S. Rept. 
787. August 25,1961. 9 pp. 

Payment of Balance of Awards Under Philippine Reha- 
bilitation Act of April 30, 1946. Report to accompany 
H.R. 8617. H. Rept. 1042. August 26, 1961. 30 pp. 

Migration and Refugee Assistance. Report to accompany 
H.R. 8291. H. Rept. 1066. August 29, 1961. 32 pp. 

Authorizing Admission of Citizens of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands as Cadets at the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy. Report to accompany H.R. 3296. 
S. Rept. 829, August 29, 1961. 5 pp. 

International Payments Imbalances and Need for 
Strengthening International Financial Arrangements. 
Report of the Subcommittee on International Exchange 
and Payments to the Joint Economic Committee, with 
individual views. August 23, 1961. 26 pp. [Joint 
committee print] 
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Amending the Immigration and Nationality Act and for 
Other Purposes. Report to accompany S. 2237. H. Rept. 
1086. August 30,1961. 57 pp. 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Conference report to ac- 


Nonresidents. Report to accompany H.R. 5852. August 
31,1961. 4 pp. 

Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1962. Report to accompany H.R. 9033. H. Rept. 


company S. 1983. H. Rept. 1088. August 30, 1961. 1107. September 1, 1961. 13 pp. 
74 p Peace Corps Act. Report of the House Foreign Affairs 


p. 
Free Entry of Towing Carriage for University of Michigan Committee on H.R. 7500. H. Rept. 1115. September 5, 
and Increased Duty-Free Gift Exemption for Visiting 1961. 78 pp. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During August 1961 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party 
on Oceanography of the Committee on Biology and Research. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 7th General Buenos Aires 


July 4—Aug. 4 
July 15-Aug. 15 


. 1-15 


Nanaimo, British Columbia. . 


mbly. 
9th Pan American Consultation on Cartography Buenos Aires . 1-15 
6th Pan American Consultation on Geography Buenos Aires . 1-15 
5th Pan American Consultation on History . 1-15 
Ministerial Consultations on Berlin z . 5-7 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: Special Meeting at et . 5-17 
the Ministerial Level. 
2d FAO World Eucalyptus Conference 
2d FAO Latin American Meeting on Higher Agricultural Education . 
— Conference on the Elimination or Reduction of Future State- 
essness. 
U.N. General Assembly: 3d Special Session 
U.N. Conference on New Sources of Energy (Solar, Wind Power, and 
Geothermal). 
U.N. ECOSOC Meeting of Experts on Explosives 
IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 3d Meet- 
ing. 


. 13-26 
. 14-25 
. 15-28 


. 21-25 
. 21-31 


. 22-31 
. 23-29 


In Session as of August 31, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations 

International Conference for the Settlement of the Laotian Question . 

22d International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 

15th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival 

10th Pacific Science Congress 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Planning and Administration of Na- 
tional Community Development Programs. 

South Pacific Commission: Women’s Interests Training Seminar. . 

GATT Working Party on the Review of Article XXX 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 10th 


Oct. 31, 1958- 
Sept. 1, 1960- 


Edinburgh 
Honolulu 


Apia, Western Samoa 
Geneva 
New York 


Session. 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee of Experts on Transportation of Danger- Geneva . 28- 


ous Goods. 

ICAO Diplomatic Conference on the Unification of Certain Rules 
Relating to International Carriage by Air Performed by a Person 
Other than the Contracting Carrier. 

International Conference on Currency Counterfeitin Copenhagen . 29- 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 12th Session . . . Wellington . 31- 


Guadalajara, Mexico . 29- 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Aug. 31, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture 
Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; U.N., United Nations ; WHO, World Health Organization. 
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U.N. Calls Upon France and Tunisia 
To Negotiate Bizerte Question 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR STEVENSON! 


Before I discuss the matter before us, let me say 
that perhaps we can ignore the shamelessness of 
the denunciation of troops on foreign soil uttered 
here yesterday by the representative of the Soviet 
Union—whose conquering armies are still in 
Poland, in East Germany, in Hungary, and other 
countries—16 years after the last war. But in all 
fairness we cannot overlook that France has given 
independence to territories, including Tunisia 
itself, as vast as those the Soviet Union has sub- 
jugated. And one can point to once proud and 
sovereign states who protested and resisted Rus- 
sian forces on their soil and were promptly 
obliterated. 

The Soviet record of cynical suppression of 
freedom and of self-determination is in sharp 
contrast to the self-righteousness of its rhetoric. 

But our interest is not in these assaults on our 
credulity or the facts of the recent history of 
colonialism. Our interest here is in the resolution 
of this dangerous conflict and the return of peace 
to north Africa and friendship to France and 
Tunisia. And on behalf of my delegation and my 
Government I take this occasion to express the 
profound sympathy of my country to those who 
have suffered in the fighting in this unhappy 
conflict. 

This third special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly is a sad occasion for a world 
in which there are already far too many tensions 
among nations. This dispute which brings us 
together is even more deplorable in that it involves 
two Governments—France and Tunisia—who are 
both close friends of the United States, as they 
are of somany of us. The friendship of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States for both 
of them has been demonstrated time and again 
and will continue to be demonstrated in the future. 

The background of the dispute is clear. The 
chronological sequence of events has been set 
forth by our distinguished colleague Ambassador 
{[Mongi] Slim of Tunisia and other speakers and 
in the United Nations documentation available to 


* Made at a special session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly on Aug. 22 (U.S./U.N. press release 3758). 





all members. I will not repeat the depressing 
history. It is past, and it has been said that, if 
everyone remembered all the past, no one would 
ever accomplish anything new. I do not propose 
that we ignore the past, but it is the future, as I 
have said, which should concern us now. 

From the unfortunate and unexpected outset 
of the crisis in Bizerte my Government has taken 
a most serious view of the situation. We have 
worked to bring the parties together for the past 
8 weeks—with more persistence than success, I 
regret to say. We believe it is essential that a 
prompt and just solution to the present impasse 
be found. Continuation of these present tensions 
and transgressions can have disruptive repercus- 
sions not only in the area immediately around 
Bizerte itself but throughout the Mediterranean 
and indeed the entire world. 


Basis for Practical Solution 

The United States has already made clear its 
view of the fundamentals on which a practical 
solution should be found. They coincide very 
closely, I am happy to say, with the views ex- 
pressed so well by Ambassador Amadeo [Mario 
Amadeo of Argentina] this morning. Let me 
repeat them once again. 

First, there is not and cannot be any question 
as to Tunisia’s sovereignty over Bizerte. There 
is a practical problem as to how to relate that 
sovereignty to the present dispute, but the prin- 
ciple of full Tunisian sovereignty over its own 
territory should be universally accepted. There 
can be no doubt on that score. 

Secondly, neither side should take any action 
which might cause further deterioration of the 
situation. It is essential that both parties avoid 
provocative acts and seek to establish a greater 
degree of calm. 

The third major ingredient, it seems to us, in 
any solution must be the return of all armed forces 
to their original positions. Although the Security 
Council unanimously decided on July 22? that 
this should be done, we are still waiting for com- 
pliance. Members of the United Nations are en- 
titled to expect that resolutions of the Security 
Council will be complied with by its members. 
We hope that there will be an early withdrawal 
of French troops from the city of Bizerte and its 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 342. 
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environs and that at the same time the Tunisians 
will refrain from interfering with essential com- 
munications. We have repeatedly appealed for 
a return of all forces to their previous positions, 
and it becomes more urgent the longer the hostile 
confrontation persists and the tension mounts. 

The fourth basic element of any solution must 
be prompt negotiations between the two parties to 
arrange for the ultimate disposition of the facili- 
ties and installations at Bizerte now under French 
control. It would not be appropriate for this 
Assembly to attempt to dictate the terms of an 
agreement, but it is clear that an early negotiation 
is necessary and that such a negotiation should 
result in precise arrangements for the final dis- 
position of these facilities and installations, based 
on the indisputable fact of Tunisian sovereignty 
over Bizerte. 

Such is the outline of what we—and others I 
gather—have counseled from the beginning of this 
unfortunate affair. We recognize that powerful 
considerations and that powerful emotions seem 
to obstruct such an obvious process. And we do 
not minimize them. 

Nevertheless we ask both France and Tunisia to 
rise above all lesser considerations and to meet and 
to discuss and to resolve their differences by agree- 
ment in the interest of peace and the harmony of 
friends. For France and Tunisia now to agree to 
such a course of action would be an act of states- 
manship which would not only reflect credit on 
their Governments but would also help to pave 
the way for peace and cooperation in all of north 
Africa. 

We fully understand the reasons why Tunisia 
and others among our friends have thought that it 
was necessary to call this special session. We rec- 
ognize that the work of the General Assembly, if 
it wisely fulfills its honorable role, can constitute 
a compelling summons to the conscience of the 
world. Nevertheless we should be careful to avoid 
any steps that might tend only to harden positions, 
no matter how well-intentioned. 


Role of United Nations 

What role can the United Nations play in re- 
establishing peace and international understand- 
ing in Tunisia? 

There are certain things we think the Assembly 
can and should do. First, it is right and proper 
for us to emphasize to both parties the obligations 
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they bear under the charter. These include the 
duty, as set forth in article 1 of the charter, “to 
develop friendly relations among nations based 
on... the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples” and, in the words of 
article 2, to “settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that in- 
ternational peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered.” 

The charter is also clear as to the means to be 
employed in the settlement of a dispute of this 
nature. Article 83, which deserves our constant 
analysis and our constant repetition, states that 
the “parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, shall, first of all, 
seek a solution by negotiation . . . .” What could 
be more precise, what could be more definite, in 
the present circumstances ? 

From the first clash at Bizerte on July 17, my 
Government has consistently urged, both privately 
and publicly, that talks be undertaken without 
delay. I am sorry to say that results have not yet 
materialized. But we can and we will keep on 
trying. We continue to have faith that the com- 
mon sense and the statesmanship of the great 
leaders of the two countries involved will even- 
tually lead to harmonious agreement to bring 
about the ultimate conclusion that both parties 
already agree upon. 

The second major contribution this Assembly 
can make is to underline to both sides the serious 
view that the world takes of this dispute. It is a 
dispute that can and must be ended, and ended 
promptly, for these are explosive times, times in 
which no spark must be permitted to fan itself 
into a blaze that could mean the conflagration 
which would consume us all. France and Tunisia 
may well be said to have the peace of all of us in 
their hands. 

This is particularly true in north Africa. 
Blessed by nature and the energy and abilities of 
its people, it has nevertheless lived in almost con- 
stant crisis and conflict during the past decade. 
It is essential that peace return to the Maghreb 
as soon as possible. A solution to the Bizerte 
problem could contribute to the development of 
new and stronger ties between both shores of the 
Mediterranean, based on the principles of self- 
determination and of mutual respect. The United 
States, for its part, pledges itself to continue its 
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efforts to establish peace in north Africa, of which 
the present crisis is an important component. 
The task seems to be more formidable than the 
simple circumstances would suggest, and we in- 
tend to do nothing, we intend to say nothing, that 
would imperil any usefulness that we may have 
in this role. 

In summary, Mr. President, we believe that the 
only solution is through negotiations between 
France and Tunisia. We have encouraged the 
parties to undertake such talks, and we continue 
to hope that they will do so. 

We do not believe that it would be useful for 
the Assembly to adopt a resolution which, regard- 
less of its merits, might serve only to prolong the 
present stalemate. And we shall be guided by 
that concern in determining our position and our 
vote. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


The General Assembly, 

Having examined the grave situation prevailing in 
Tunisia since 19 July 1961 which was the subject matter 
of Security Council consideration in its meetings of 21, 
22, 28 and 29 July 1961, 

Noting with concern and regret that France has not 
fully complied with the provisions of the interim resolu- 
tion S/4882 of 22 July 1961 of the Security Council, 

Noting that the Security Council has failed to take 
further appropriate action, 

Convinced that the presence of French armed forces in 
Tunisian territory against the express will of the Tunisian 
Government and people constitutes a violation of Tunisia’s 
sovereignty, is a permanent source of international fric- 
tion and endangers international peace and security, 

1. Reaffirms the Security Council’s interim resolution 
(S/4882) and urges the Government of France to imple- 
ment fully the provisions of operative paragraph 1 
thereof ; 

2. Recognizes the sovereign right of Tunisia to call for 
the withdrawal of all French armed forces present on its 
territory without its consent; 

8. Calls upon the Governments of France and Tunisia 
to enter into immediate negotiations to devise peaceful 
and agreed measures in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter for the withdrawal of all French armed 
forces from Tunisian territory. 


* U.N. doc. A/L. 351; adopted on Aug. 26 by a vote of 
66 to 0, with 30 abstentions (U.S.). 
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U.S. Favors OAS Subcommittee’s 
Return to Dominican Republic 


Statement by deLesseps S. Morrison * 


The Government of the United States has been 
following with great interest recent events within 
the Dominican Republic. We have noted the 
efforts of President Balaguer to democratize his 
regime, particularly as described in his speech to 
the Dominican Congress on August 24. 

We have also noted the report and summary 
made to the special committee of the Council of 
the Organization of American States on August 
29 by Dominican Ambassador [Virgilio] Diaz 
Ordéfiez, in which he restated his Government’s 
intention to abide strictly by the nonintervention 
commitment and to bring about a democratic 
transformation in that country. In support of 
this attitude in the Dominican Republic Am- 
bassador Diaz Orddjiiez cited, among other points, 
the participation of the opposition, such as the 
Unién Civica Nacional, the Fourteenth of June, 
the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano, and 
others, in the national political forum; the at- 
tendance of his Government at the Punta del Este 
conference? and their support of the Alliance for 
Progress; the decentralization of political and 
economic life; and the wish of his Government 
that the OAS subcommittee return promptly to 
observe the progress made in democratization. 

Reports coming to my Government, and others 
carried in the press and from various Dominican 
political action groups, contain information on 
political events within the Dominican Republic. 
We have been informed from these and other 
sources of instances of the abuse of civil rights 
reported to have occurred in the Dominican Re- 
public, as well as of progress in safeguarding these 
rights. We appreciate the concern with which 
these political groups view the need for such 
changes in the policies and character of the Do- 
minican Government as to assure its true demo- 
cratization. We appreciate also the interest of 
moderate political groups in cooperating in the 


*Made before a special committee of the Council of the 
Organization of American States at Washington, D.C., on 
Aug. 31 (press release 602). Ambassador Morrison is 
U.S. Representative on the OAS Council. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
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establishment, through peaceful means, of a sound 
democratic government, avoiding extremes dan- 
gerous to the peace and security of this hemisphere. 

These reported developments all relate to the 
problem of the future of the subcommittee of this 
Special Committee and, in particular, its return 
to the Dominican Republic. It is the hope of my 
Government that the subcommittee will return in 
the very near future and that the purpose of its 
visit would be to assess the degree of change that 
may have occurred in the character and policies 
of the Dominican Government since its report 
dated June 12, 1961. I believe we may assume 
that if the subcommittee does find that definite 
beneficial changes have taken place, we would be 
prepared to consider whether such changes were 
sufficient to justify favorable action by the Coun- 
cil. 

Meanwhile, as a further indication of our deep 
concern for the welfare of the Dominican people 
themselves, my Government is taking certain steps 
aimed at aiding the Dominican people by relieving 
hunger, which is reported in certain areas. The 
representatives of U.S. private relief agencies, at 
the invitation of President Balaguer, are now 
making a survey of the needs, and the United 
States stands ready to make food supplies avail- 
able for their distribution if they determine this 
to be necessary. 

It is to the interest of all of us that the Domini- 
can Republic assume a respected and responsible 
place within the family of American nations. It 
is our hope that the continued sympathetic in- 
terest and concern of our inter-American organ- 
ization may assist the Dominican people in their 
vital task of democratization. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Caribbean Organization 
Agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Organi- 
zation and annexed statute. Signed at Washington 


June 21, 1960. 
Acceptance deposited: Netherlands, August 25, 1961. 
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Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: New Zealand, August 31, 
1961. 

Articles of agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Opened for signature at Washington Decem- 
ber 27, 1945. Entered into force December 27, 1945. 
TIAS 1501. 

Signature and acceptance: New Zealand, August 31, 
1961. 


Articles of agreement of the International Development 
Association. Done at Washington January 26, 1960. 
Entered into force September 24, 1960. TIAS 4607. 
Signatures; Afghanistan, February 2, 1961; Korea, May 

18, 1961; Iceland, May 19, 1961; Haiti, June 13, 1961; 
Bolivia, June 21, 1961; Ceylon, June 27, 1961; Brazil, 
June 29, 1961; Costa Rica, June 30, 1961; Libya, 
August 1, 1961. 

Acceptances: Afghanistan, February 2, 1961; Paraguay, 
February 10, 1961; Ethiopia, April 11, 1961; Mexico, 
April 24, 1961; Guatemala, April 27, 1961; Korea, 
May 18, 1961; Iceland, May 19, 1961; Haiti, June 13, 
1961 ; Colombia, June 16, 1961 ; Bolivia, June 21, 1961; 
Ceylon, June 27, 1961; Austria, June 28, 1961; Costa 
ony and Netherlands, June 30, 1961 ; Libya, August 1, 
1961. 


Germany 

Agreement on abrogation of the convention on rights and 
obligations of foreign forces and their members in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, agreement on tax treat- 
ment of the forces and their members, and finance con- 
vention, all signed at Bonn May 26, 1952, as amended by 
the protocol of October 23, 1954, on termination of the 
occupation regime in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(TIAS 3425). Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters 
into force 30 days after date Germany deposits its 
instrument of accession to NATO status-of-forces 
agreement. 
Approval deposited: United States, August 17, 1961. 


Slavery 
Slavery convention signed at Geneva September 25, 1926, 
as amended (TIAS 3532). Enteréd into force March 
9, 1927. 46 Stat. 2183. 
Assumed applicable obligations and responsibilities of 
the United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961." 
Ratification deposited: Norway, July 12, 1961. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 

Notification received that it considers itself bound: 
Nigeria, June 20, 1961. 


+ Not in force for the United States. 





BILATERAL 


El Salvador 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title IV of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454; 73 Stat. 610; 7 U.S.O. 
1731-17386), with exchange of notes. Signed at San 
eo August 21, 1961. Entered into force August 
21, 1961. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 11, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4470, 4579, 
4720, 4748, 4772, 4778, and 4794). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Karachi August 12, 1961. Entered into force 


August 12, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 

Joseph 8. Toner as Executive Secretary, International 
Cooperation Administration, effective August 24. (For 
biographiec details, see Department of State press release 
598 dated August 24.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











History of U.S. Foreign Service 
Related in New Book 


Press release 601 dated August 31, for release September 9 


The Department of State released on September 
9 a book entitled The Foreign Service of the 
United States: Origins, Development, and Fune- 
tions. An illustrated volume of 430 pages, includ- 
ing appendixes, bibliography, and index, the book 
is the first comprehensive account of the growth 
of the Foreign Service from its beginnings in 
Revolutionary times down to the present day. 
Based on extensive research in origina] and 
secondary sources, it was prepared in the Depart- 
ment’s Historical Office by two Foreign Service 
officers of long experience, William Barnes and 
John H. Morgan. 

After tracing the origins of the Service back to 





the Joint Commission composed of Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, which the 
Continental Congress appointed to France at the 
outset of the Revolutionary War, the book de- 
scribes the vital importance of the work of our 
first diplomatic agents in the establishment of 
American independence. There follows an ac- 
count of our diplomatic and consular represen- 
tation in the early days of the Republic. 

The book then relates the gradual growth of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services during the 
19th century and the recurring efforts to remove 
them from the spoils system, which finally cul- 
minated in their establishment on a professional 
career basis in the years immediately preceding 
World War I. 

In the modern period the book describes the 
amalgamation of the formerly separate Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services under the Rogers 
Act of 1924, the evolution of the unified Foreign 
Service in the interwar period, and the reorgan- 
ization and expansion of the Service carried out 
since World War II to meet its greatly increased 
tasks and responsibilities resulting from the 
present total involvement of the United States 
in world affairs. 

The present organization and functions of the 
Foreign Service, its role in the day-to-day con- 
duct of foreign affairs and in the execution of 
American foreign policy, the career opportunities 
which it offers to young Americans, and the con- 
ditions under which its 8,500 American officers 
and employees live and work are treated in detail. 
Data on the development, organization, and func- 
tions of the Service are presented in extensive 
appendixes containing historical notes, statistical 
tables, and visual charts, 

The Department’s purpose in having the book 
published is threefold: (1) to meet a longfelt offi- 
cial need for a basic reference work on the Foreign 
Service; (2) to provide, along with the account of 
the Service’s historical development, information 
on career opportunities in the Service to college 
students who may be potential candidates for ad- 
mission to it; and (3) to make the Service and 
its work better known to the American people. 
The book is being placed on public sale at $3.50 
per copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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New pamphlets on vital topics— 
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In the words of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “This pamphlet 
sets forth some of the basic facts about Berlin, the repeated assaults 
on its freedom, and our obligations. It outlines also our patient and 
persistent efforts to resolve the issues involved by peaceful means. 
I believe that it will provide useful background for all citizens. Public 
understanding of the necessity for both firmness and diplomacy will 
contribute to the prospects for peace.” The 48-page Background 
pamphlet also contains a number of documents relating to the situation 
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The Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
State began on October 31, 1958, with the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union as participants. More than 300 sessions 
later, the United States and United Kingdom put on the table at 
Geneva a proposed new treaty aimed at ending the fear of nuclear 
tests and radioactive fallout through a pledge by all signatory nations 
not to test nuclear weapons—a pledge to be made meaningful by 
international inspection. 
Provisions of the treaty and problems involved in its adoption are 
discussed in this 34-page pamphlet released in mid-August 1961. 
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